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and Cox in Montana in 1938. This organism was named Rickettsia
diaporica, by Cox in 1939. Subsequently the two organisms were
shown to be identical by Dyer and by Bengston, and the name
Coxiella burnetii was given to it in honor of Cox and Burnet.
In addition to Australia and Montana, previously mentioned,
the organism has been found to produce infection in western
Europe, the Mediterranean area, the Balkans, the Near East, Spain,
and Panama. In the United States Q-fever has been reported from
numerous parts of the country. It was found to produce an infection
in packing-house workers in Texas and Illinois. It is endemic in
dairy cattle in southern California. The testing of serums from
cattle and human beings in Washington has given positive results.
Cases of the disease have occurred among laboratory workers in
Washington, D.C., and Fort Bragg, So. Carolina, and two cases
were reported among people who had contact with one of the work-
ers in Washington, D.C. (Beeman). In a study of Q fever in
Iowa, Tjalma and Smith found positive reactors to the Luoto
capillary agglutination test in various parts of the state. Undoubt-
edly, future surveys will reveal the presence of the organism in
many other areas.
Coxiella burnetii is a small, bacterium-like, pleomorphic or-
ganism varying in size from coccoid shape to well-marked rods
(Fig. 37.3). It occurs in large numbers in the cytoplasm of infected
cells and particularly in the monocytes, pushing the nucleus of the
cell over to one side. When observed extracellularly, diplobacillary,
lanceolate, segmented bacillary forms and short chains are apparent.
Sizes varying from 0.25 to 1.5 microns have been described. When
stained with Giemsa stain it is reddish-purple and with Machiavello's
stain it is bright red against a blue background. The organism is
Gram-negative. Artificial culture is obtained in plasma tissue cul-
tures, in modified Maitland media, in the yolk sac, and in all tissues
of the chicken embryo. All strains are antigenically alike, although
some are more antigenic than others.
C. burnetii is transmitted by numerous species of ticks to the
various animals which serve as natural reservoirs. In Australia the
tick, Haemaphysalis humerosa, is considered the most important
vector. This tick is commonly found on the bandicoot (Smith,
Derrick et al.), an animal which is found to be naturally infected,
and also on cattle and rats. In the United States the ticks Derma-
centor andersoni, Ambeyomma americanum, Haemophysalis
leporis-palustris, Dermacentor occidentalis, Ixodes dentatus, and
Otobius megnini are recognized as transmitting agents. Many other
species of ticks have been found to transmit C. burnetii experimen-
tally, so it is quite likely that most ticks are vectors if the infection
is present in an area. In common with other Rickettsia, ticks re-